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PREFACE. 



When the little book, "Visible Speech and Vocal 
Physiology," was published, a few months ago, I 
thought that it, my latest Work, would be my last ; 
but it has been destined to have one successor. 

Miss Sarah Ftdler, one of the most successful 
teachers of Articulation to the Deaf, wrote to me, 
asking: 

" Will you not now write a book for the benefit 
of persons wishing to learn Speech Beading ? If 
they could be told what to look for in the different 
positions of the mouth during the utterance of 
words, they would almost learn without the aid of 
a teacher. I believe that such a book would sup- 
ply a great want." 

I felt that this suggested subject was really a 
part of my proper work, although, hitherto, I had 
only touched on it incidentally ; and I immediately 
commenced the preparation of this short practical 
Treatise on " Speech Beading." 

The Art of teaching Articulation to the Deaf is 
very closely associated with that of Speech Bead- 
ing. Both are therefore included in the following 
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pages ; and some important exercises in each de- 
partment are prescribed. 

Many particulars in reference to Articulation, 
which should be known and practised by all speak- 
ers, will also be found herein. The explanations 
and directions have been made studiedly simple 
and untechnical, so that the book should be of 
service to the general reader, as well as to those 
for whom it is specially designed. 

A. M. B. 

WASmNQTON, D. C, 

January 1, 1890. 
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SPEECH READING 



AND 



ARTICULATION TEACHING. 



Speech addresses itself to the ear; but it also 
moves the mouth, and the motions of the mouth 
are more or less visible : hence, the mouth-motions 
,of speech convey to the eye of a deaf person a 
more or less perfect suggestion of the words of a 
speaker. 

2. The whole mouth-movement may not be seen, 
and yet the utterance may be intelligible, because 
of recognized associations between certain motions 
and known words. The best speech-reader will, 
therefore, be the one whose knowledge of the lan- 
guage furnishes him with the largest number of 
such associations. 

3. The principal element of audibility in speech 
is Voice ; but, as the organ of voice is enclosed in 
the throat and cannot be seen, the sound of the 
voice contributes nothing to the visibility of speech. 

4. Voice is produced by vibration in the throat, 
and the effect of vibration is to some extent exter- 

9 
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n^Uy visible. Thus, by looking at the throat one 
may tell whether a current of voice or of unvi- 
brated breath is being emitted. But the eye can- 
not distinguish voiced from unvoiced elements in 
their rapid and. irregular alternations in speech. 

5. The deaf learner must, as early as possible, 
be made conscious of the act of forming voice. 
This is not a difficult matter^ because he can, with 
finger on throat, feel the vibration within. 

6. A necessary preliminary exercise before com- 
mencing instruction in articulation is to give the 
pupil command over the processes of inspiration 
and expiration. Thus : 

[I.] Slowly and steadily expand the chest, with 
no sound of " drawing in " air, and then continue 
a soft emission of the breath as long as it can be 
easily maintained. 

[II.] Expand the chest, as before, and then 
prolong a soft emission of voice, in the same 
way. 

7. These exercises should be repeated until the 
formation of voice can be regulated at will, and the 
flow of either breath or voice can be steadily main- 
tained for from 5 to 10 or more seconds. 

8. Speech uses very little breath, and the deaf are 
apt to exaggerate the effects of puffing and hissing, 
which they learn as elements of articulation. All 
should be done with as little effort as possible. 
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9. Another exercise — still preliminary to syste- 
matic instruction — should follow the above.. To 
impress the pupil with the fact that Speech con- 
sists merely of breath or voice, modified by momen- 
tary adjustments and motions of lips and tongue, 
let him move these organs dt random, lightly and 
quickly, — either on an unbroken current of voice, or 
silently, — ^until the organs become flexible. 

10. This sort of " gabble " is Speech without in- 
telligence. It will amuse the pupil, and, at the 
same time, fix in his mind the true nature of the 
articulativev actions which he is to learn in detail, 
These are generally overdone by the beginner, be- 
cause the relation of mouth-action to throat-sound 
is misapprehended, or has been mistaught. 

11. The " gabble " exercise should be conducted 
before a mirror, to prevent indulgence in mere grim- 
ace, and to confine the motions of the tongue within 
the mouth, and those of the Hps to unobtrusive 
imitations of the actions of speech. 

12. A very important result of this random mo- 
tion of the lips and tongue is, that the pupil will oc- 
casionally strike a position for a true speech sound ; 
and the teacher, on the watch for such happy acci- 
dents, will endeavor to obtain a repetition of the 
sound, and to fix the organic position in the pupil's 
mind. 

13. The symbols of " Visible Speech " are of the 
greatest utility in this case. The learner does not 
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require to be taught the system of symbolization, 
but the teacher should have it at command ; so as 
to be able to say to the pupil " Now you have pro- 
nounced this sound :" — and "Now you have sounded 
this." The pupil will by degrees recognise a rela- 
tion between the symbols and the sounds ; and many 
elements will be acquired in this indirect way. 

14. Vowels are Shapes — Consonants are Geips — 
of the mouth. Vowels have jvx,ed shapes, with open 
apertures: Consonants have transitional shapes, 
with closing or opening Movement of the organs. 

15. All consonant movements may be made either 
with or without accompanying voice. Hence arises 
the chief source of ambiguity in Speech Beading ; 
because only the oral movement — common to both 
the voiced and the unvoiced elements— can be seen. 



I. Vowels. 



16. The principal vowel shapes may be satisfac- 
torily distinguished by the eye, and these are prac- 
tically sufficient for the deaf learner. Many of the 
varieties of vowel sound are beyond visible discrimi- 
nation, and may be neglected, or left to acquire- 
ment by association. 

17. The cavity of the mouth is shaped, for vow- 
els, by : 
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[1] the Back of the tongue ; 
[2] the Front of the tongue ; 
[3] the Middle of the tongue ; 
[4] the Lips. 

18. The deaf learner should sit before a mirror 
while he is taught to distinguish the vowel shapes 
formed by these different parts of the mouth. Thus : 

Back op Tongue. 

19. Open the jaws widely, and enlarge the cavity 
of the mouth to the utmost, by depressing the root 
of the tongue, while the point of the tongue lies in 
the bed of the jaw. Emitted breath or voice will 
then have the quality of what is called the " Low 
Back " vowel. 

20. Ailow the back of the tongue to rise while 
the point remains depressed. The breath or voice 
will then have " Mid Back " or " High Back '* 
quality, according to the degree of elevation of the 
back of the tongue. 

21. Practice will give control over the tongue, 
until the power will ultimately be gained of plac- 
ing it spontaneously in the Low, the High, or the 
Mid position. 

22. The Low Back position yields the sound of 
Ah ; the Mid Back position yields the sounds heard 
in Ask and Up ; the High Back position yields nar- 
rower varieties of similar sounds. 
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23. The deaf learner's proHunciation will be in- 
telligible although he cannot distinguish one from 
another of the above vowels. He may be con- 
tented, at first, to produce merely "Back" qual- 
ity, with any degree of elevation of the tongue. 

24. Carefully note that, in exercises on the above 
formations, the lips must be spread, so as not to 
influence the sound. Both ranges of the teeth 
should be kept in sight. 

Feont op Tongue. 

26. Eaise the Front of the tongue convexly, to- 
wards the gum and the roof of the mouth. This 
will be the "High Feont" position. Breath or 
voice passing through the narrow channel between 
the tongue and the front of the palate will then 
have the quality of the vowels in Eel or III. 

26. The same convex attitude of the tongue, but 
with its highest part slightly farther back on the 
palate — so as to enlarge the cavity between tte 
tongue and the teeth — ^forms the "Mid Feont" 
position, yielding the vowels heard in Ail or Ant. 

27. A further enlargement of the front cavity, 
with another inward shift of the convex tongue, 
forms the " Low Feont " position, and yields the 
vowels heard in Ell or Am. 

28. The. effect of advancing or retracting the 
Front, is analogous to that of elevating or depress- 
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ing the Back, of the tongue. Hence the use, in 
both cases, of the corresponding terms "High" 
."Mid" "Low." 

29. The Speech Eeader will observe that there 
is a clear visible difference between the High, Mid, 
and Low Front vowels, as in eel, ale, ell. 

30. Note that the jaws cannot be so wide apart 
for Front, as for Back vowels. 

The Vowel I. 

31. The name-sound of the letter I is a diph- 
thong, commencing in a Low Back position and 
ending in a High Front position. The change in 
the attitude of the tongue in pronouncing this 
vowel renders it an easy one for the Speech Eeader 
to distinguish. 

Middle op ToNGUfe. 

32. Open the jaws widely, and neither advance 
nor retract the tongue, but allow it to lie in a natu- 
ral position of rest. The breath or voice will then 
have the quality of the "Low Mixed" vowel, as 
heard in Err and Sir. Li America the "High 
Mixed" is more generally used in such words. 
[See par. 35.] 

33. The tongue maintains the same neutral po- 
sition between Back and Front, while it rises from 
the bed of the jaw to contract the cavity of the 
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mouth; thus forming the ^^Mid Mixed" and the 
" High Mixed " vowels. These formations seem to 
blend the qualities of both Back and Front vowels : 
hence are called " Mixed." • 

34. The Mid Mixed vowel has an indefinite sound 
heard in unaccented syllables in such words as pa- 
per, 80 fa, alone; eine [O'er.] etc. 

35. The High Mixed vowel has an indefinite 
sound, heard in unaccented syllables in such words 
as rctces, piety, esteem, etc. The sound is also com- 
mon in the American pronunciation of e, i, and u 
before r ; as in her, firm, church. 

36. The deaf learner and the Speech Eeader need 
take no trouble with the Mixed sounds ; but the 
Back and the Front formations require careful at- 
tention. The positions for these should be prac- 
tised in contrast, until tongue and eye become 
thoroughly familiar with them. Thus, repeat, a 
number of times, the organic actions : 

Sigh : Back, Front ; Back, Front ; Back, Front ; 
etc. 

Mid: Back, Front; Back, Front; Back, Front; 
etc. 

Low : Back, Front ; Back, Front ; Back, Front ; 
etc. 

37. The preceding exercises may be performed 
with equal advantage either with Voice, or Breath, 
or, as mere organic actions, — silently. 
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Lips. 

38. The Lips modify vowel sound by three de- 
grees of contraction, corresponding to the High, 
Mid, and Low positions of the tongue. Thus : 

Narrow aperture [High] oo 
Mid aperture [Mid] oh 
Broad aperture [Low] aw. 

39. Any of the positions of the tongue may be 
combined with the corresponding position of the 
lips. Thus : 

Oo combines High Back with narrow Hp aperture. 
Oh combines Mid Back with mid lip aperture. 
Aw combines Low Back with broad Hp aperture. 



40. An easy way for a learner to acquire the ex- 
act quality of the Back vowels is to sound their fa- 
miliar Labialised forms (oo, oh, aw) andVhile doing 
so to separate the lips with the fingers. Thus : 

Oo, with separated lips, becomes High Back. 
Oh, . . . . . . , . . Mid Back. 

Aw, . . . . . . , . . Low Back. 

41. Three Front positions of the tongue, com- 
bined with corresponding positions of the lips, 
yield the following French and German vowels : 

French u1 combines High Front with narrow 
German u J lip aperture. 
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French u1 combines Mid Front with mid lip 
Scotch uj" aperture, 
in gude. 

French eu^ combines Low Front with broad lip 
German 6 J aperture. 

42. An easy way for an English learner to acquire 
the exact sounds of these foreign vowels is to pro- 
nounce their familiar Lingual part, and, while do- 
ing so, to put the lips, independently, in the re- 
quired positions. Thus : 

e, through aperture of oo, becomes ii 
a, . . .... Oil, . . u 

e (U), a [Ger.] . . . . aw, . . 6 

43. The Speech Eeader will find that all the pre- 
ceding vowels are fairly distinguishable by the eye ; 
and, although there are many other minor varieties 
of vowel sound, the discrimination of the latter is 
not essential to intelligible speech. 



n. Consonants. 

44. The Consonant actions of the mouth are per- 
formed at four different parts ; namely : 

1. Back of tongue, 

2. Top of tongue, 

3. Point of tongue, 

4. Lips. 
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45. The modes of organic action are, primarily, 
only two ; namely : 

1. Emission of breath or voice through defi- 
nite channels ; 

2. Stoppage of breath or voice by definite 
contacts. 

46. Ebqssioi^ takes place : 

— over Back of tongue, for German ch in 

nach ; 
— over Top of tongue, for y in yes ; 
— over Point of tongue, for r in ray ; 
— between tip of tongue and teeth, for th ; 
— over top and point of tongue, simultane- 

ously, for sh and s ; 
— over sides of tongue, for 1 ; 
— ^between the lips, for w ; 
— between lip and teeth, for f ; 
— through the nose, for m, n, ng. 

47. The emission may be either of voice or of un- 
vocalized breath. Between the effects of these 
there is a clear distinction to the ear, but none at 
all to the eye. Thus : 

Non-vocal. VbccU. 

th, in thin and th, in then 

s, in seal . . z, in zeal 

wh, in whey ,. . w, in way 

f, in feel . . v, in veal 



look 

exactly 

alike. 
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48. Stoppage tak^s place, in English, by means 
of only three parts of the mouth ; namely : 

Back of tongue, for k, 
Point of tongue, for t, 
Lips, for p. 

49. These stoppages may be of either voice or 
unvocalized breath ; but there is no visible differ- 
ence. Thus : 

Non-vocal, Vocal, 
k, in kate; g, in gate; 
k, in back; g, in bag; 



ng, in bang; 

n, in nigh; 

n, in lane ; 

m, in may; 

m, in roam; 



look 

exactly 

alike. 



t, in tie; d, in die; 

t, in late; d, in laid; 

p, in pay; b, in bay; 

p, in rope; b, in robe; 

60. Note that ng, n, m, while they are stoppages 
of the mouth-channel, have emission through the 
NOSE ; but only the oral stoppage is visible. 

51. The following Table shows all the English 
consonants : 

Non-vocal, Vocal, Na^o-vocal, 

h 



sh 
s 



g(o) • • . 
y(es) . . . 

zh (j French) 

z . . . . 

r(ay) . . . 

1 . . . . 



ng 
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Non-vocal, 
th(m) 
t . 
wh 
f . 

P • 



Yocal. 
tli(eii) 
d . 



Ndso-voccd, 



u 



V 

b 



m 



52. The sounds of these various elements should 
he practised before a mirror, to accustom the eye 
to the aspect of each oral movement. 

53. The most distinctive vowel sounds — ^namely, 
^, a, ah, 1, aw, oh, oo — should be joined to the con- 
sonants in this exercise. Thus : 



ke ka 
ek Sk 



kah 
ahk 



ki 
ik 



kaw 
awk 



koh 
ohk 



koo 
ook 



54. Note that the sounds of h, r, y, wh, w, do not 
take vowels before them, and that the sound of ng 
does not take a vowel after it, in the same syllable. 

55. The sound of ch is the same as that of tsh ; 
of j — also of g in gem — the same^as that of dzh. 
The sound of x is the same as that of ks or gz. 

56. The difficulties of Speech Eeading are great- 
est with monosyllables; and greater with single 
words than with sentences. The reason is, that, 
with unconnected words there is no context to as- 
sist the mind. Facility requires not only a quick 
and trained eye, but a high degree of intellectual 
alertness, — to bring under mental review the various 
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possible solutions of ambiguity, and to resolve 
doubts, on the instant. The student is therefore ' 
cautioned to be diligent in observation while prac- 
tising elements, in order that he may be ultimately 
successful in deciphering phrases and sentences. 

57. The following collection of words furnishes 
material for exercise. All the words in one line 
LOOK EXACTLY ALIKE in the mouth. 

Words which Look Alike in Speech. 



ape, ami 

axe, hacks, hags, hangs, 

hanks 

^ss,his, is 

hat, had, hand, hadn't, 

at, add, and 
hit, hid, hint, hidden, it, 

in 
hate, eight, aid 
hide, rd, height 
oaks, hoax 
oat, owed, own, owned, 

hone 
kick, king, kink 
cat, cad, can, canned 
cage, gage 
kit, kid, kin, kitten 
kite, kine, guide 



cot, cod, con, conned, 

cotton 
coat, goat, code, goad, 

cone 

cap, cab, cam, camp 

cape, gape, came, game 
cup, cub, come 

gate, gain, gained 
got, god, gone, gotten 
shot, shod, shone, shot- 
ten 
shut, shun, s h u n t ^ 

shunned 
sack, sag, sang, sank 
sick, sing, sink 
suck, sung, sunk 
sat, sad, sand, sadden 
sup, sub, some 
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rack, rag, rang, rank 

ricsk, rig, ring, rink 

rich, ridge 

ruck, rug, rung 

writ, rid, written, rid- 
den 

write, ride, Ehine 

wren, i:ed, rend, rent, 
redden 

rip, rib, rim 

rob, romp 

rope, robe, roam 

rub, rum, rump 

lack, lag, lank 

larch, large 

leak, league 

lock, log, long 

luck, lug, lung 

lunch, lunge 

let, led, lent, lend, 
leaden 

lean, leaned, lead 

lit, lid, hnt 

light, lied, line, lined 

lap, lamb, lamp 

lip, limb, limp 

thick, thing, think 

thin, thinned 



that, than 

tack, tag, tank 

tuck, tug, tongue, duck, 

dung 
tat, tan, gnat, tanned 
ten, den, debt, net, 

tent, tend 
tin, din, knit, dint, tint, 

tinned, didn't 
tine, dine, tight, tide, died 
ditch, niche 
dot, don, not, nod, tot 
dote, note, tone, don't 
done, ton, nut, none, 

dunned 
wax, whacks, wags 
wait, weighed, wane, 

waned 

f 

whale, wail 

which, witch 

while, wile 

white, wight, wide, wine, 

whine, wind, whined 
one, wont 
when, whet, wen, wed, 

went, wend 
fag, fang 
fetch, vetch 
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fact, fagged, f anged 

face, phase, vase 

fat, vat, fad, fan, van, 

fanned, fatten 
fate, fade, fain, faint, 

feigned 
pack, back, pang, bang, 

bank 
patch, badge 
peck, peg, beck, beg 
pick, pig, pink 
pug, bug, bung, bunk 
but, bud, bun, button 
bait, bayed, bane 



choke, joke 

chop, job 

chap, champ, jam 

chum, jump 

crack, crag, crank 

craft, graft 

crab, grab, cram, gramme 

crane, grain, crate, great, 

grade, grained 
crow, grow . 
crew, grew 
clew, glue 
class, glass 



clad, glad, clan, gland 
boat, bode, bone, boned black, blank, plank 
chin, gin, chit, chid bled, blend, blent 

chick, jig, chink bride, bright, brighten 

chuck, jug, junk broad, brought, broaden 

58. The preceding words may be worked into 
sentences for exercise, as in the following examples : 

You can see the hacks on the axe where it hangs. 

Is it his *? His it is. It is his hiss I hear. 

He had his hat at hand : he hadn^t the hat in his 
hand. 

He owned that he owed for the hone. 

He had hidden it in his hat ; or had it hidden in 
his hand. 

The log has lain long in the lock ; and in this 
lock a long log was laid. 
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They think this thing too thin; we think the 
thing too thick. 

She will sink if asked to sing : one cannot sing 
when sick. 

We sat quite saddened on the sand. 

Did she knit it! I think she did : you say she 
didn't. 

Don't nod, little tot : it is too soon for the little 
tot to nod. 

I don't take note of such a tone. 

I would fain think she was too faint to have 
feigned. 

He sat on the bank with his pack on his back. 

&c., &c. 



59. Note that the junction of Nasal with Stopped 
consonants produces no visible motion. The sole 
action is the slight elevation or depression of the 
top of the soft palate, to close or open the nasal 
passage ; as (closing) in hand, hint ; (opening) in 
hidden ; (opening and closing) in didn't. 

60. Note that n before k in the same syllable is 
pronounced ng, as in think ; and that the unac- 
cented terminations en, on, after t or d, are pro- 
nounced n ; as in kitten, deaden, mutton, button, 
etc. 

61. Words of more than one syllable present less 
ambiguity to the eye than monosyllables, because 
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repetition of all the elements in words of two or 
more syllables is comparatively rare ; but the most 
expert Speech Header might be often at fault, even 
with polysyllables, unless he were helped by con- 
text. The learner, therefore, should practise chiefly 
OR phrases and sentences, after he has well exercised 
himself on the elementary motions detailed in the 
preceding pages. 

62. Many persons exhibit peculiarities in the for- 
mation of certain sounds. These may assist the 
Speech Header who is accustomed to them, but 
they will perplex others. For example, the Hps are 
sometimes contracted in forming r ; and pouted 
in forming j, sh ; the tongue is, by some speakers, 
pushed out in forming th, s ; or held to one side in 
forming 1 ; the lips sometimes open only on one 
side in forming p, w, etc. ; the teeth are sometimes 
held in contact, so that the tongue cannot be seen ; 
or the jaw is in perpetual action, as if masticating 
the words. Speech Readers, therefore, have to dis- 
tinguish between normal and abnormal motions ; 
and to lose sight of the latter, imless where, — as 
kuown individualities, — they are helpful to the in- 
terpreting eye. 

63. Considering the small number of speech ac- 
tions, and the multitude of words resulting from 
them, with the diversity in audible effect of every 
oral motion ; and considering also the absence, hith- 
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erto, of any directive Treatise on the subject, the 
wonder is, not that there are so few Speech Read- 
ers, but that there should be so many. The accu- 
racy of some of these is little short of marvellous. 
Only a small proportion of the essential motions of 
speech can be seen ; but the unseen portions are 
supplied by inference, under what often seems a 
species of intellectual divination. 

64. A closer and more extended study of the ele- 
ments of articulation will have the effect of quali- 
fying an increasing number of hearing teachers and 
of deaf pupils for learning the art of Speech Bead- 
ing. Even the most moderate degree of success 
will repay the learner's efforts ; but only constant 
exercise and minute observation, joined to a high 
degree of intellectual aptitude, will multiply the 
phenomenal Speech Headers who can converse with 
strangers, and never be discovered by their inter- 
locutors to be totally wanting in the sense of hear- 
ing. 

66. Some persons confound the idea of Visible 
Speech with that of Speech Reading. Speech 
Reading involves the recognition of all that is vis- 
ible in speech, along with the supplement of much 
more — that cannot be discerned by the eye. Visible 
Speech is a system of Symbols which exhibit all the 
visible and invisible positions of the organs in form- 
ing speech. The latter is a revelation, and a record ; 
the former is a momentary observation. 
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jSyncptical Mevie'vo of the Organic Actions 

in Speech. 

66. The speech-motions of the mouth have been 
already described with practical completeness, un- 
der the heads of Vowels and Consonants ; but an 
additional synoptical review will not be without 
utility. 

The Jaws. 

67. The lower jaw performs no necessary action 
in speech. It tends naturally to fall with the utter- 
ance of any vowel ; — and it should do so in good 
articulation, because all vowels have open aper- 
tures. Its descent is least with High vowels, and 
greatest with Low vowels. 

68. All consonants tend to close the jaws ; but, 
as these elements are really formed by the soft or- 
gans — the tongue and the lips — ^the upward motion 
of the jaw is sympathetic only. The teeth require 
to be very closely approximated for s, sh, th ; but 
they should never come quite in contact for any 
speech sound. « 

69. Speech readers interpret best from speakers 
who freely open the jaws ; because the positions and 
movements of the tongue can then best be seen. 

70. The upper jaw, being fixed to the head, can- 
not make any speech motion. One of the chief dif- 
ficulties in Stammering is associated with eflforts to 
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move the upper jaw, — ^resulting in backward jerk- 
ings of the head. 

The Lips. 

71. Any movement of the upper lip in speech is 
abnormal ; all necessary labial action being per- 
formed by the lower lip. 

72. The lip takes a High, Mid, or Low position 
in reference to the upper lip, for the vowels oo, oh, 
aw, (6). For other English vowels the lips are not 
required ; and they should be simply kept out of 
the way — spread so that the edges of the teeth are 
visible. 

73. The lower lip approximates closely to the 
upper — ^but leaving centre aperture for emission — 
in forming the consonants wh, w ; and it closes on 
the upper lip entirely — ^but without pressure — ^in 
forming the consonants p, b, m. 

74. The centre of the lip touches the edges of 
the upper teeth in forming the consonants f, v. 

75. Projecting and pursing of the lips are per- 
fectly dispensable actions, — to which, however, 
many speakers are habituated. 

The Tongue. 

76. The tongue is the chief organ of articulation ; 
whence the very name of speech — Language — ^is 
derived. The all-important actions of the tongue 
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are apt to be obscured by positions of teeth and 
lips, unfavorable to perception of the interior of 
the mouth. 

77. The tongue may be seen to touch the edges 
of the upper teeth id forming the consonant sounds 
of th Iq thin and then. It touches the gum, so as 
to stop emission, in forming t, d, n ; and it takes 
nearly the same position — ^but with apertures left 
for emission, over the sides, for 1, and over the 
point, for r. 

78. These five consonants — t, d, n, 1, r — ^are an 
unfailing source of perplexity to the Speech Reader. 
The difference between t, d, and n is invisible ; and 
the visible difference between these and 1, and be- 
tween 1 and r, is so slight as to require much care 
in observation. , 

79. The hissing sounds s and sh can generally be 
distiDguished by the closer position of the teeth for 
s, and also by the tendency to pout the lips for sh ; 
but the distiQction of sh, ch, and j, remains a stand- 
ing difficulty to the eye. 

80. The arched position of the tongue can gen- 
erally be fairly seen, and the resulting elements dis- 
tinguished. These are the High, Mid, and Low 
Pront vowels, and the consonant y in yes. 

81. The vowels formed at the back of the mouth 
— heard in ah, ask, up — can generally be distin- 
guished by the expansion of the mouth cavity for 
ah and the mid elevation of the tongue for up. 
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82. The Back of the tongue takes oulj one con- 
sonant position in English, yielding k, g, ng, the 
difference between which is invisible. 

83. H. The aspirate, h, has the same oral shape 
as the vowel that follows it. Aspirated and unas- 
pirated vowels cannot be distyiguished by the eye. 
In such cases context has to be relied on. 



84. The words in the following list — consisting 
of some of the most difficult that can be met with 
by the Speech Reader — ^furnish a convenient means 
of testing the power of discrimination attained by 
the learner. These words contain only lingual con- 
sonants, without admixture with labials. 

Test Words foe Speech Readers. 



accelerate 


anxiety 


candidate 


accordingly 


anxious 


cardinal 


additional 


architect 


caricature 


aggregate 


aristocracy 


catechise 


alertness 


assertion 


catalogue 


alliance 


assistant 


category 


alternate 


attendant 


centenary 


altitude 


attitude 


certainly 


analysis 


aurora 


charlatan 


anarchy 


auxiliary 


character 


annotate 


calendar 


children 
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Christianity 


drudgery 


hurricane 


churchyard 


ductility 


hydrogen 


characteristic 


eccentricity 


hysterical 


coalition 


editor 


idiotic 


collection 


egotist 


ignorance 


concentrate 


election 


illiterate 


congregation 


electric 


illustration 


consistency 


encourage 


inattention 


consternation 


engineer 


incendiary 


contradiction 


entertain 


incessant 


correction 


entitle 


incident 


counteract 


esthetic 


inclination 


courageous 


etiquette 


inconsistent 


creditor 


excursion 


incorrect 


critical 


existence 


indelicate 


decision 


exonerate 


indignation 


dedicate 


exterior 


indulgent 


degenerate 


external 


industry 


delegate 


extraordinary 


inheritance 


delineate 


galaxy 


initiate 


desecrate 


genealogy 


injustice 


desultory 


general 


inordinate 


deteriorate 


glossary 


inorganic 


dictation 


gratitude 


insincerity 


di^niLy 


guarantee 


instruction 


diligence 


hereditary 


integrity 


discussion 


heresy 


intelligence 


distress 


hostility 


interchange 
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interesting 


orator 


standard 


intricate 


orchestra 


statistics 


intrinsic 


ordinary 


suggestion 


irritation 


originality 


suUdness 


journalist 


outrageous 


sustenance 


judicious 


oxygen 


technical 


justiciary 


radical 


tedious 


kindness 


rational 


tenant 


kitchen 


recognize 


theatrical 


landlady 


recreatioh 


theoretical 


latitude 


redundant 


tittle-tattle 


legacy 


regarding 


totality 


legislate 


rehearsal 


tragical 


lethargy 


relation 


transaction 


license * 


restriction 


transcendent 


lightning 


resuscitate 


translation 


lingering 


retaliate 


tyrannical 


literal 


ridiculous 


undaunted 


' literary 


rusticity 


undoubted 


literature 


sanitary 


uneasy 


logical 


satirical 


ungainly 


luxury 


scandal 


ungracious 


national 


scurrihty 


unhesitating 


natural 


siesta 


unostentatious 


neglect 


silence 


unrighteous 


nonentity 


sinister 


unsightly 


nonsense 


skeleton 


urgency 


nursery 


solitary 


utility 


oracle 


stagnant 


utterance. 
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35. The attempt to read the foregoing words as 
single unconnected utterances would be discour- 
agingly difficult to all but the most proficient speech 
readers. The words should, tiieref ore, at first, be 
introduced in some sort of context, for exercise. 
For example ; 

The business progressed at an accelerated rate. 

The measure was then, accordingly, withdrawn. 

An additional characteristic may be noted. 

Intellectual alertness is a chief reqyiisite in speech 
reading. 

Such an outlook certainly gives cause for anxiety. 

An assertion of that character should, at least, 
be received with caution. 

He has latterly become assistant to an architect. 

We must preserve an attitude of calm expectation. 

&c., &c. 



THE END. 
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